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Mental Nursing 

IT WAS in 1792, in the Bicetre, in Paris, that Dr. Philippe Pinel 
struck the chains from the limbs of some of the unfortunate in- 
mates. Dr. Pinel thus began a revolution in the care of the insane 
that, despite the clogging and hampering weight of tradition and 
prejudice, is still going on. What Pinel did for France, William Tuke 
did for England in "The Retreat" at York. It was not until the mid- 
dle of the last century that Dorothea Dix began her great work with 
the state legislatures in this country in the interest of better housing 
and better care for the insane, — a work that left its impress all across 
the country. 

In recent years the Mental Hygiene movement has gained much 
headway. It is a movement that is concerned with both the preven- 
tion and the cure of mental diseases — for a large percentage of mental 
disease is preventable and much of it is curable. Despite the state- 
ment just made, the rate per 100,000 of general population receiving 
care has increased from 118.2 in 1890 to 220.1 in 1920. In other 
words, we had approximately 250,000 patients in hospitals for mental 
diseases in 1920, a number requiring almost as many hospital beds 
as all our other classes of patients put together, and yet many regis- 
tered nurses have never so much as set foot in any of these hospitals. 

Dr. Stearns, in his article, "Mental Hygiene for Nurses," says 
that three of the known causes of insanity, alcohol, syphilis, and 
heredity, are preventable. It is a statement that nurses may well 
ponder. Have we yet even recognized our obligation to aid in the 
campaign of prevention? We know well that we have done little 
toward curing the thousands who go into these great hospitals year 
by year. It is estimated that the economic loss to this country due 
to mental disease is $200,000,000 annually, but who can estimate the 
cost in separation, in heartaches, in utter misery to those afflicted 
and their families 1 A large percentage of mental disease is prevent- 
able and much of it is curable. As nurses, what are we to do about 
it? Shall the vast majority of us continue to ignore this great 
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obligation and opportunity for constructive service, or shall we en- 
deavor to secure for those now in our schools the knowledge and the 
training necessary to develop the skill (and it requires exquisite skill 
and an alert mind) for dealing with the "mind diseased"? 

The few graduates who have been so fortunate as to have had 
a good course in psychiatric nursing included in their training, con- 
sider the knowledge thus gained one of their greatest assets in caring 
for all manner of patients. Few indeed, are the illnesses that are not 
accompanied by some degree of depression or other abnormal mental 
state. It has been said with witty intent, but it is none the less true, 
that "the mental patient is just like the rest of us, only more so." 
How then can we continue to ignore their plight? 

Pinel heroically struck the chains from the bodies of the insane. 
Even greater is the contribution to the happiness of the world of 
those whose teachings avert the forging of the shackles of mental 
disease or strike off those already formed. If we steadily keep in 
mind the hopeful message that a large percentage of mental disease 
is preventable and much of it is curable, we cannot fail to accept the 
challenge to take a worthy part in this crusade. 

Professional or Institutional? 

THE JOURNAL is indebted to Clara D. Noyes, President of the 
American Nurses' Association, for the following succint state- 
ment on the effort to have the Sterling-Lehlbach Bill amended before 
its final passage by Congress : 

It is believed that nurses all over the country, particularly those who served 
the government during the recent World War and Red Cross nurses enrolled for 
government service in the event of war or disaster, would be interested in the 
Sterling-Lehlbach Bill and its provisions as regards nurses. 

This Bill, presented by Senator Sterling of North Dakota in the Senate, and 
by Mr. Lehlbach of New Jersey in the House, passed the House on December 15, 
1921. It is the Civil Service Reclassification Bill and as such classifies nurses 
with other employees of the government. The point in the Bill, to which nurses 
as a class it is believed will take exception, is the fact that instead of being 
classed with the professional personnel, they are classed with the institutional 
personnel, with attendants and orderlies. This places them in a position which, 
it is believed, is ambiguous and improper. 

Every effort is being made through the proper channels to have registered 
nurses placed in the professional group in this Bill. It is believed that these 
efforts will be successful. Senator Sterling, Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee in the Senate, has expressed himself in favor of the change. The Sterling 
Bill, which is the Senate Bill, is at the present time in committee, and it is hoped 
that this change will be made before tlie Bill is re-introduced into the Senate. 
However, it is believed that the nurses of this country should be kept informed of 
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the progress and the status of this Bill, and that they should use every effort to 
have registered nurses placed in the professional group. 

Wanderers and — Careless Wanderers 

DURING December 352 subscribers notified the Journal of 
changed addresses. During the same month about 100 "stock" 
cards came back from the Post Office giving changes of address or 
frequently stating that the Journal was undeliverable. Sixty Jour- 
nals were returned marked "Not at ," "Unclaimed," or "Moved 

— Left no address." Some of the subscribers for whom these Jour- 
nals were intended are doubtless indifferent to the date on which 
the magazine arrives, but we know, from experience, that others will 
be disappointed because the Journal failed to arrive on time. Occa- 
sionally a subscriber fails to receive her copy for several months be- 
fore notifying us and then, when her letter does come, it is prone to 
have quite an "edge" to it. A few of these failures to carry through 
are unexplainable, sometimes (we confess it !) the fault is ours, but 
usually we have on record a communication similar to one of those 
enumerated above. 

Sixty Journals returned means sixty copies wasted, because, 
having been handled an unusual number of times, they have an ap- 
pearance similar to that cartoonists are just now so fond of giving to 
their interpretations of the condition of this war-torn and "peace- 
torn" old world ! The cost of sixty or more Journals even with cost 
of postage going and returning, seems a small item when compared 
with the thousands of Journals sent out each month. It is a small 
item, but our economies are practised in your interest and as the 
thrifty Scotch know so well, "Many a mickle makes a muckle." In 
this instance the saving in the course of a year would pay for some 
illustrations and every Journal reader, we are sure, is looking for- 
ward to the time when we can use such material. 

The disappointment of nurses who fail to receive their copies 
on time is a matter of real concern to all in the Journal office. It is 
our very great pleasure to serve you. Addresses must and will be 
changed, but we believe we could give better service if necessary in- 
formation were sent in more promptly. This information should in 
every instance, include the old address as well as the new. Failure to 
do this causes much unnecessary work. It also causes some amusing 
but exasperating mistakes such as arise when there are a number of 
subscribers of the same name. The writer speaks feelingly on this 
point as she has five professional sisters, some of whose names differ 
from hers only in the middle initial. 
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Committee Work — An Opportunity 

WHO of us has not sat back and admired the graciousness of 
manner, the quick wit and the sound judgment with which 
some of our better known nurses address, or preside at, meetings? 
Even as we admire, we sometimes covet the gifts that have made 
them notable, without much thought of the years of effort that lie 
behind the ease of manner. Who of us really knows the cost to those 
women of their inspirational addresses or scholarly papers? Is it 
not probable that each one of them has gone through the anxieties 
and nervous tremors of the novice? Have we ever given a thought 
to the amount of sheer hard work, in committees and elsewhere, that 
has gone into the upbuilding of their contribution to our profession? 
In a letter accompanying the "Who's Who," which had been requested, 
a nurse who has held a succession of responsible positions stated 
that her most important work had been done as a chairman or presi- 
dent. She would doubtless find it difficult to even estimate the 
number of committees on which she has served as worker rather 
than as leader. 

What is your answer when you are asked to serve on a com- 
mittee? Do you give the question the thought it deserves or do you 
turn it aside with a lightly spoken, "I haven't time!" Do you really 
mean that you haven't the time or is it that you have not the necessary 
interest in the problem to be solved? How rapidly would our pro- 
fession progress if all nurses declined this unremunerative and non- 
spectacular service? Where shall we look for the leaders of the next 
generation of nurses if we are unwilling to prepare ourselves by the 
same arduous process as that through which those we so admire have 
passed? Is it not logical to look among those who have developed 
poise in the "give and take" of committees, for promotion to the larger 
positions that bring a burden of responsibility, but also their own 
rewards in newer contacts and wider friendships? When next 
invited to become a member of a committee, will you not give the 
matter your thoughtful consideration? 

In putting aside her work for a year, Miss Powell left a stirring 
message with the alumnae of the Minnesota University School : 

I want to express my earnest desire that each member of the University 
School of Nursing Alumnae Association will feel it to be her privilege and duty 
to accept committee appointments whether in alumnae, district, state, or national 
organizations, and to do her part in the upbuilding of high standards of nursing 
in the state and in the nation. 

It is a message that each one of us has received at some time 
from her superintendent, but we cannot too often be reminded that 
the prestige of a school is largely built upon the effort and prestige 
of individual nurses. 



